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~~ we 
editorial 


That man assaulted me; 
that man with his hands 
full of licorice; 

he beat me on the head 
with a green sock 

stuffed with marshmallows; 
he made me drink lime 
water-flavoured with 
hemlock. 


Pompadour was there in 
a lilac domino. She said: 
The little brat kissed me 
full on the mouth; 

the little fool; he might 
have died of the pox or 
the small pox. 


| had to sit and watch a 

woman being slowly undressed. 
Liszt helped; he drew a 

cigar out of her roses. 


Another said, sawing 
stravinsky in half: 

This is good cabbage soup 
but it ain’t kosher. 


robert martin 


THE HIPPIES ‘‘FREAK OUT.’’ THEY ‘‘DROP 
OUT.’’ They donot perform their duties to society. 
They reject the difficult way of adjusting to so- 
ciety. Instead they abdicate responsibility. They 
seek their own pleasures, take their own Trips. 
They abandon society. 

This view, expressed more or less temperately, 
has come to be accepted as the general view of 
the Hippie today. He is contrasted with the politi- 
cal activist and found wanting. Thus the condem- 
nation of the Left falls on the Hippie almost as 
strongly for political reasons as that of the Center 
and Right falls on him for vaguely ‘‘moral’’ reasons. 

The editor of Ramparts, which owes a good 
deal of its current chic in the intellectual commu- 
nity to its Hippie-ness, attacks the Hippies for 


turned-on 
victims 
of 

The 
Great 


pociety 


‘ UO 


their ‘‘unrelenting quietism,’’ which he sees as a 
threat to political activism. Quietism may indeed 
form a large part of the Hippie philosophy, but the 
Hippies are not apolitical. They are ultimately 
political. Where as the activists of the New Left 
tend to center on short-term, achievable goals, the 
Hippies’ goals are long-term, far-reaching, and 
perhaps unachievable. Such is the stuff of revo- 
lution. 


IT IS INDEED A REVOLUTION that the Hippies 
are preaching. Wherever they congregate (and they do 
tend to form loose social units, cities within a city, 
like Haight-Ashbury, the East Village, and the others), 
they assert their dissatisfaction with the order of 
things and their demand for a drastic change. But they 
do not seek their revolution by the ballot-box or by 


violence. Their revolution is to be internal, within the 
individual, They are pietists in the tradition of Ameri- 
can perfectionism. 

For although there are some exceptions, the general 
charge made by the Left is correct. Hippies have play- 
ed arelatively small role-in the civil rights and peace 
movements. !n part this may be due to a concern about 
their ‘‘image’’ in the minds of many of the political 
leaders, Does a peace candidate want his campaign to 
be run by boys with shoulder-length hair and a single 
earring? But the antagonism between the Hippie and 
the activist goes deeper than mere political strategy. 
The Hippie is in general simply not that interested. 

HE IS NOT INTERESTED BECAUSE the revo- 
lution that he has in mind is to be far more significant 
than minor political changes. Men are to love one ano- 
ther. Thus the Be-In and the Love-In are exercises in 
the attainment of a new consciousness that will have 
consequences greater than those drea med 
of by freedom marchers or Penta- 
gon picketers. ‘‘Flower Power!’ 
is the cry of this revolution, 
and it is meant seriously. When 
flowers are cast on tanks on 
Armed Forces Day or worn as 
a garland by Timothy Leary, 
they mean the same thing: 
flowers, which is to say that 
which is natural and beautiful, 
must be elevated to a position 
of power in the world. It is man- 
kind’s last hope in the face of 
modern civilized insanity, in the 
apocalyptic vision of the Hippies No- 
thing less than that will do (there can 
be no compromise with perfection.) 

The conflict between the pragmatic and 
utopian strains in American culture has al- 
most been a preoccupation with American histo- 
rians. Did the colonists come to America out of love 
of gold or love of God? Did the generation of 1776 
revolt against ‘‘taxation without representation’’ or for 
the rights of man? Was the Civil War fought over the 
issue of states’ rights or over the issue of slavery? 
Many of these questions can still stir debate today, 
and it is not surprising that they seem to appeal espe- 
cially to the college generation which is faced with the 
choice of the Hippie or the Activist. 

The Hippie has a long tradition in America to sup- 
port his vision. But perhaps at no time until now was 
the choice so clear as in the mid-nineteenth century. 
William Lloyd Garrison set forth in the pages of his 
Liberator a fervent cry for immediate and total emanci- 
pation of the slaves. He was in conflict with men like 
James G. Birney, who sought to reform through the 
political action of the Liberty Party, and even Abraham 
Lincoln, who freed the slaves in the conquered territo- 
ries largely out of purely military considerations. 


Hawthorne cast all reforms into the fire, because reform 
was useless without the reform of the human heart. The 
colonists of the multitude of utopian colonies that were 
established in this period were determined to start 
anew. They did not seek political power, but sought to 
convert others by the power of their example. 

The Hippies share with the utopians of American 
history a raging pietism that demands individual sal- 
vation. Like the Puritans, who were perhaps Americds 
first utopians, the Hippies face the problem of display- 
ing their salvation to the world. For, once saved, it is 
the duty of the neophyte to convert others by his exam- 
ple.Thus the Hippies mobilizein support of legalization 
of marijuana and LSD, because these are the means of 
his salvation. Not only will the availability of such 
‘devotional aids’’ make it possible for the Hippie to 
live within the law (as a matter of fact the Hippie feels 
little obligation to abide by the laws of a corrupt 
and immoral society), it will enable others 
to share the sonversion experien- 
ce. Meanwhile the literature 

describing Trips grows to a pro- 
portion not unlike that of the 

Puritan conversion narrative. 

FOR THE TRIP OR AN 
experience with other drugs 
is very much a form of con- 
version and initiation. The 

religious paraphernalia of the 
Hippies is well-known, and 
there are even psychedelic chur- 
ches with their own ecclesiastical 
structure including bishops. The 
drug experience is generally a mystic 
experience, involving the traditional 
transcendence of reality of the Christian 
or Eastern mystic. Nor is it invalidated by 
the use of artificial devices such as drugs. 
One recalls that camp meetings were often ‘‘pra- 
yed up’’ and one thinks of the religious images of 
the more liturgical churches. And, like the Christian 
conversion experience, the Trip is repeated as a con- 
stant assurance of one’s state of grace as well as the 
possibility for further mystical experience. 

Although there is a certain tendency for the Hippie 
to abandon his hope of coverting the ‘‘straight’’ 
world, and there is already talk among some Hippies of 
plans for utopian communities, his ultimate obligation, 
like. that of any pietist, remains the conversion of the 
world, When that is accomplished, the Kingdom of God, 
or the Flower Kingdom, will reign. 

Is that a foolish hope? The Hippies don’t think so, 
and they stand in good company with others who have 
asserted their need to withdraw from the corrupt world 
in order to be sure of their own salvation and that of 
the world. The Hippies have no intentions of following 
the lead of the Mormons and establishing a utopian 
kingdom in a barren land somewhere. Although the Hip- 


pies (and their use of the drug experience) bring to 
mind the Romantics of the nineteenth century who used 
drugs to heighten their personal visions, the analogy 
is not very apt. For the Romantics were not likely to 
arrange such public functions as the Be-In. In addition 
to being fun for the participants (and the ‘‘straight’’ 
observers), the Be-Ins are ultimately serious. They are 
the Hippies’ mode of communication with the other 
world of those who have not yet taken a Trip. 

Faced with the prospect of a Technological Age 
that is frightening in its proportions (a recent trip to 
Boston’s Prudential Center disclosed an ‘‘automatic 
wardrobe’? and a totally mechanical ‘‘drive-in TV 
teller’), the Hippies react in many of the same ways 
as their predecessors did to the Machine Age: they 
seek to reassert human dignity and the worth of the hu- 
man individual. They seek to totally revolutionize a 
society that is beyond reform. And they turn their at- 
tention to the place that Hawthorne told them must be 
the first reformed: the human heart. 

FAR FROM ABANDONING SOCIETY, the Hippie 
believes that only he has the solution to the problems 
facing society. The ‘‘straight’’ world must be converted, 
and society totally reorganized on a new basis. Their 
Trips, far from being an escape from an unpleasant 
reality, are the means whereby man can transcend him- 
self and thus have some hope of changing the world. 
The mystic knowledge of Love, normally acquired 
through a drug experience, is a necessary part of the 
search for a new Truth. 

The details of the new society are hardly worked 
out. The Hippie shares the perfectionist’s habit of 
ignoring the minutiae of political organization and plan- 
ning. Certainly the fate of the Abolitionist movement 
as it declined into Mugwumpery after the Civil War is 
warning of the results of a political and religious 
crusade without a definite program. But the distaste for 
political planning seems to be a characteristic of most 
crusades, perhaps because they are largely emotional 
and religious in nature. In any case, the Hippies do not 
seem to be too concerned. They are convinced that a 
change in the human heart will accomplish a political 
and social revolution which will produce its own solu- 
tion with time. 

Hawthorne, in The Blithedale Romance, drawing on 
his experiences at Brook Farm, spoke of ‘‘our beautiful 
scheme of a noble and unselfish life’? which many of 
the colonists of the community hoped ‘‘might endure for 
generations, and be perfected.’ The dream of a better 
world does not die easily. The Hippies are only the 
most recent of American utopians to seek such a world. 
As such they are under attack by the pragmatists of to- 
day. It is not certain whether the Hippies will go the 
way of the Fourierists or whether acid trips will one 
day seem as foolish as graham bread. For the moment 
they have the conviction of the True Believer that a 
better world is still possible, indeed, imminent. 

Robert Martin is an English Professor at Loyola 
College, Montreal. 


TRILOGY... 


| have heard the enchanting laughter 
of two rivers meeting 

and knowing 

what the seas have not told men. 


After a storm one afternoon 
you sit hunched over 

quietly spreading your tears 
on the windowpane —— 

as if so much depends 

on the way the rainbow ends. 


When giddy children come 
puddling the world with their own miracles; 


when skies are full 

of sun-washed roofs and silvered steeples; 
in a flicker of fever 

suddenly 


you are mad 
with the smallest swell of spring. 


sara pettigrew 


| must touch you 

or you might never know it: 
Atlantis was to rise today. 

You nudge me wisely with a smile 
“| understand but,’’ 

moving a hand as if to erase 

‘the riots every day, the war, 

and here at home....”’ 


| interrupt to say 

I’ve heard one can read The Cardinal 
another, The Rabbi, side by side on a bus. 
You shrug; 

still, | guess that while you shift 
impassively to other loves, this 

’Il never blame: our crossing paths 

when Atlantis was to rise. 


eve havelka 


LETTER FROM WARD'S CAMP 


This morning at six by the tap on the water tank 
the cold water made my teeth ache. | poked 

with a stick to knock the ice from Burk’s pail. 
He wolfed the candy chips, his tail cranking. 


| rummaged for eggs in the cook tent, the great cook 
drunk in his cot of crumpled newspapers. 

A board squeaked. ‘‘What the hell do you want, mister!’’ 
So dramatic. Mount McKinley is just that close. 


Again this morning clouds are fish meat 

on be careful china. Again cranes wheel, 
point south, then spiral up high and crying 
over Rex Dome sticking up south like a barrel. 


Aspen are the color they were at Parker’s. 

Pat says hi. Burk is flushing spotted snow birds 
like a pile of rags. This time of cranes and Burk, 
the wind at night and wolves, the helicopters, 


the hero pilots with banana hands, 

the horny, crumpled cook I’Il store away—— 
The hard lines of birch defining rivers, 

the hard statement this morning in Burk’s pail. 


Darling, please write! At the water tap my mouth 

froze on a coast beyond the last ship north 

where men make homes of driftwood, and children of the wind 
play through arcs of whalebones sticking up stiff. 


david mcelroy 
alaska, 1969 
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GAMUT takes a look at the suave and political René Lévesque and his philosophy. 
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GAMUT — What does separatism 
mean? Is the cultural reason forinde- 
pendence the main reason, or are the 
social and economic aspects of 
independence just as important? 


LEVESQUE — Cultural reasons, in 
other words existence as a cultural 

oup for French-Canadians in 
Duiched, are very vital. And they are 
related very directly to sovereignity, 
call it political independence, they 
are the same thing. But there is also 
the question of development; it’s very 
important for a group to live, to be 
sure that it is going to live. The 
group must become something worth- 
while. In other words, once you are 
sure ee going to live culturally, 
you should progress as much, develop 
as much, as comparable groups. 

You must develop in such a way 
that your existence is not always 
second class. No one is going to 
afford equal chances for development 
for a minority as for a majority, as 
long as we have that relationship of 
a minority to a majority. No one is 
going to parachute out of Ottawa, for 
instance, as much development into 
Quebec as into the other provinces — 
except when they are very nervous 
and feel they have to keep Quebec 
quiet. 

Quebec has had to wake up and 
become mad every 10 years to put 
pressure on the rest of the country. 
Instead of getting our own develop- 
ment, as an independent nation, we 
will always be lagging; and unfortu- 
nately, we are in this third part of the 
20th century when development has to 
go fast. You ¢an’t wait 50 years as 
you used to be able to do in the 
1860’s. Everything is going to be fas- 
ter than ever before and will probably 
continue accelerating in all fields. 
Hence my conviction, we need inde- 
pendence for Quebec, as a cultural 
guarantee for security. Once and for 
all, we’ll be masters in our own home 
politically. This would not mean a 
‘China wall’ around Quebec. It would 
mean free co-operation with other 

eoples; but we would be our own 
Cpe in our own part, and this, all 
self-respecting people want. 

For instance, among modern 
societies, the French nation in Que- 
bec is about the only one that does 


not control all its tax revenue. We are 
basically one nation, of French- 
Canadians, and we should control 
these revenues. 

uébec, you 


GAMUT — In Qption 
wrote that an indiviqua as to find 


strength in the culture from which he 
‘stems’. Marcel Faribault touched on 
that last year when he said that this 
feeling of having to gain security was 
more of a closing yourself in. 


LEVESQUE — Well, Mr. Faribault is 
all wet, and politically, he is a dodo. 
He isthe sort of antique that deserved 


the political farce he ect in the 


federal election last June. He may be 
a good business man, but that’s about 
it. I’d rather have something to do 
with Trudeau, whose very brutal and 
clear attitude is ‘Let’s be masters 
all overCanada’. Faribault’s concept 
was a mixture of so many things, the 
so-called ‘statut particulier’ — and 
he backed down from that. The whole 
election was a very good illustration 
of the silly, half-and-half and one- 
quarter of this and one-quarter of that 
quality of the Faribault attitude. 
This is a good indication that 
Faribault is out of political business 
for awhile. But it is very clear we 


have to oppose Trudeau unless he 
changes his mind. He is an absolute 
catastrophe for Quebec, but at least 
in his case, he is and was absolutel 

frank, and we know where we stant 
As for this opposition between the 
individual and the group — if, in your 
values, you think the man is more 
important than the nation or the 
society from which he comes and in 
which he lives, then in a sort of 
pseudo-advanced way, you could say 
“Well let’s forget this business of 
cultural groups and independence for 
Quebec and merge together’’. Well, 
that is all very well as a majority 
attitude. If you’re English, you can 
say ‘‘Well, what the hell; what’s this 
problem’’, 

Yes, for any civilized man, the 
individual is important. But, on the 
other hand, the group remains very 
important for the individual. In other 
words, can you have a man champion 
in anything, if his group, his society, 
his language, is ions second- 
class? Never! The situation is simi- 
lar to a regiment in wartime. The man 
is important, the regiment is just a 
collection of men; and the man’s life 
is important. If the regiment has bad 
men, bad morale, bad i iecee: who is 
going to suffer? The men! So, the 
group has a hell of a lot of importance 
for the health and the possibilities of 
the men that make up that group. 

To come back to our problem. The 
Quebec French as a nation must 
become more sure of themselves and 
take over their own responsibilities 
and self-government. They have to 
stop begging and pressuring for rights, 
which other setele call privileges. 


GAMUT — What economic rights would 
Quebec have in a commonwealth? 


LEVESQUE — We would have to 
negotiate a system where there would 
be no borders for economics and a 
uniform complementary union, in other 
words, the same monetary policy with 
the same monetary unit. This is, more 
or less, the concept that is receiving 
widespread appeal in Europe. But 
those are only basic changes; apart 
forthese you also need arrangements 
for the seaway, for transportation, for 
air rights and air-planes, things like 
that; but that’s all part of the civili- 
zed world today. Other countries can 
do it; we can do it too. 


GAMUT - Well, what about the English 
fear of complete unilingualism, com- 
plete loss of rights because they 
have become not only second class, 
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but second order? 


LEVESQUE — I don’t want to be 
naive: there have been a hell of a lot 
of bitterlessons in Canada’s first 100 
are It’s all very nice to work like 

ell and try and keep minority rights, 
because | think that’s necessary, if 
we want to respect ourselves in an 
kind of change in Quebec. But I thin 
you have to admit, if you read back in 
the history of Canada, our own mino- 
rities were given hell outside the 
province and the bitter memory still 
remains. Those you call radicals, are 
in many cases, the younger people of 
Quebec who adhere to the Biblical 
reasoning, ‘an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth’ and ‘Well, why don’t 
we give them the same gooddamn busi- 
ness they gave to our minorities?’ | 
don’t agree with them. 

A lot of understanding will have to 
be shown by the English-speaking 
minority in Quebec too. People, often 
enough, in Montreal have made their 
lives with such a contemptuous atti- 
tude to the French-Canadian majority 
around them; they don’t know one 
bloody word of our language, and they 
act as whites in Rhodesia. I have 
used that similie a couple of times - 
I know it makes people mad - but 
Jesus Christ, that is a fact. Youhave 
a bunch of know-nothings in West- 
mount or Hampstead or where-have-you 
in their sixties: they have had suc- 
cessful careers, ‘‘making money from 
the natives’’, but do not know a 
bloody word of our language, Well, 
this attitude does not help either. 


GAMUT — Once independence is a 
‘fait accompli? how will you really 
integrate the. masses into political 
action? 


LEVESQUE — Participation is still 
such an awkward, a very uncertain 
kind of notion. So it has to be develo- 
ped by stages; for instance, in 
business, in any kind of business 
enterprise pha have the union-mana- 
gement tradition: negotiation, strike, 
settlement. In other words, before you 
go from the traditional non-participa- 
tion in business, in everything 
economic, to participation, you’re 
oing to have to change a lot of 
things, including the union itself, and 
their traditional attitude. I think we’ll 
get to it but it will have to be by 
stages. The same applies to the 
universities - students challenging 
the administration- and in many ways 
they are right. The old university has 
become a factory; there is too much 
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of that old authority and not enough 
student presence on decision formu- 
lating bodies. On the other hand, how 
the hell are you going to manage this 
kind of congestion, this joint manage- 
ment, at the university lee and yet 
maintain some discipline which must 
be there if it is to become more than 
just a continual happening. Now how 
does one keep liberty and authority in 
perspective cask don’t break down 
universities and tear them to pieces? 
The student criticism is a very valua- 
ble one, a very violent criticism of 
universities as they are. I haven’t 
seen very many propose the university 
as it should be. It is all very nice to 
tear things apart but what are you 
going to put in its place? 


GAMUT — How does nationalism fit 
into your perspective of the present 
and the future? 


LEVESQUE — I think nationalism, 
including political independence, isa 
stage that all people of coherence 
have to go through; they have to live 
it. Perhaps in 20 or 25 years nationa- 
lism will be in many ways passé, 
depassé in the traditional sense; but 
every people that calls itself a nation 
has to go through specific stages, up 


to and including self-government. 
Maybe by the year 2000 the world will 
look so differant that we of today will 
look like primitives. But you cannot 
start making the world of the future if 
you do not go through the stages 
today. And one inevitable stage for 
the French Quebec group is to go 
through its period of self-government. 


GAMUT — At the universities curren- 
tly, the problem is one of apathy. 

aybe a mere 35% of society are doing 
things and this seems to be one of 
its problems. How many people do 
you think would get involved in this 
new Quebec? 


LEVESQUE — Apathy is not new. 
It’shas always beenthe same through- 
out history. To effect any basic 
change in a society you always start 
with a minority, a very small minority. 
If you are dedicated enough and that 
minority proves its loyalty and proves 
that it can grow because it becomes 
convincing, it will take ‘X’ number of 
years - four or five in our case - before 
we become strong enough to be consi- 
dered a determining factor in Quebec. 
The majority eventually tags along 
when its seesthe permanence and the 
growth of that minority. 


Le Mouvement pour l’Integration Scolaire (M.1.S. was founded 
April 1, 1968,by a group of 50 citizens in the Montreal suburb of 
St.-L éonard-de-Port-Maurice. That night, Raymond Lemieux, who, 
ironically, speaks English more fluently than he does French, was 
elected leader of the new French-language group. Today, the M.I.S. 
has some 6,000 members spread across Quebec. Gamut interviewed 
Lemieux last month at the St. Michel headquarters of the M.I.S. 
Below, and on pages 16 and 27, are excerpts from that interview. 


‘“‘The only aim, the single aim, of the M.I.S. is to assure the 
survival of Franch as a language and as a culture in Quebec 
through the public school system.... English should be taught as 


a second language’’. 


‘*Whether Quebec remains part of Canada or not, the problems 
of language and culture still remain’’. 


continued on page 16 
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GAMUT — How do neo-Canadians fit 
into the Quebec of today and will 
their rights be different in an inde- 
pendent Quebec? 


LEVESQUE — As for people who are 
not here now but will be immigrating 
to Quebec, we have the absolute right 
to support French-only schools as 
long as sufficient advance notice is 
given. Potential immigrants can be 
told that the only tax-supported 
schools will be French. This concept 
is not an unrealistic one: any country 
with self-respect does discriminate 
in favor of its own culture, when it 
comes to immigration. No one has 
rights before he comes in. The rights 
aoa already settled here, what- 
ever their choices have been, will be 
respected, but there are no rights for 
people who have not immigrated yet 
and they should be told that as soon 
as possible, that the only available 
ublic schools will be in a French- 
hernia system. This doesn’t mean 
French schools wouldn’t teach En- 
glish as a second language of course. 


GAMUT — Anddo you see no hope for 
French-Canadians outside of Quebec? 


LEVESQUE — None, except maybe in 
New Brunswick. As a cultural group, 
the Acadians in New Brunswick do 
have a chance for survival but this 
would depend on our treatment of the 
English minority in Quebec. But 
nowhere else in Canada - especially 
if you look behind the figures licomne 
many people have French names but 
they’ve stopped speaking French - do 
you have even a 4% concentration of 
French-speaking people. They have, 


continued from page 15 


“Canada is not a bilingual country; it never has been, nor will 
it ever be. Quebec has always been bilingual in the sense that the 
majority has had to learn the language of the minority. This is 


definitely not normal.’’ 


“I would never say that it is wrong or that it is harmful for an 
individual to learn more than one language. It’s possible for one 
to learn a second language, but as a second language.” 


“*(That the French have had to use the language of the minority) 
is basically the fault of the arrogance of that minority, which is 
a very powerful one... This strength the minority possesses influ- 
ances the government in Quebec, against the wishes of the 
majority, through financial pressure and the like’’. 


“When you speak of separatism in Quebec, this is separatism: 
setting up two distinct school systems.... If you send kids off to 
separate school systems because their language is not the same, 
they certainly will not get along in society later’’. 


by the thousands, drifted into English: 
it’s a normal thing. The Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Bicultu- 
ralism is a sad joke. The younger 
eople at the high school and college 
jevele of the French minorities 
outside Quebec (except in New Bruns- 
wick again) live in - well, it’s deci- 
ded, they have to live in - English, 
pe The only other way they can 
eep using French in a somewhat 
usta way is by coming to Quebec. 


GAMUT - What would happen to foreign 
control of Quebec industry and 
resources? 


LEVESQUE - I think we can change 
the economic activity over the next 
20—25 years if we have the political 
control. It’s unfortunate the federal 
government has done nothing for years; 
they just drift economically, they’ve 
talked big but they have done nothing. 
Even Trudeau is an old-line conser- 
vative in this field. We can use 
political power in a more determined 
way by building either public or mixed 
enterprises. But you cannot do that 
in six weeks or six months. 


GAMUT — With the election of True 
deau; the heavy liberal score in 
Quebec and the high number of Quebec 
ministers in the Cabinet, do you feel 
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that this idea of federalism has 
finally proved itself? 


LEVESQUE — As far as what the 
government will do, I have no illusions 
whatsoever. One sad thing is that the 
English population, especially the 
English Establishment in Montreal, 
Toronto and Ottawa, the English- 
Eos and English television and radio 
id an incredibly good job of selling 
Trudeau as an image. Nobody could 
care less for what he stood for, in 
fact nobody asked him. All they 
wanted was a tame Quebecois that 
they could sell. It’s a bit sad, because 
you’ve had three of a kind, Laurier, 
St. Laurent and now Trudeau. I hope 
to God the third one is the last one. 
For a great many people he was sold 
under a high pressure campaign 
involving a hell of a lot of money and 
the great big illusion among English- 
speaking people, maybe mostly in 
Montreal, that once they had another 
Laurier, another St. Laurent, Quebec 
would quiet down and that would be 
the end of that. I think they are 
heading for a fall; we’ll see that in 
the next couple of years. 


GAMUT — Do you believe in the 
actual forms of meen and imme- 
diately after independence are you 

Continued on page 26 
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A Princeton Ph. D. at 26, James Jope seems per= 
fectly qualified to make some astute observations 
about the so-called student-power and faculty-power 
phenomena. In the following article he proposes a 
different analysis of the current situation in the aca- 
demic community and levels criticism at both student 
and professor for what they have - and have not - been 
doing about it. 


The most traditional definition of a university 

describes it as a society of teachers and.scholars; 
a society composed basically of two component 
groups, not three, and both of them academic groups, 
i.e. themselves directly involved in the pursuit of 
knowledge. And it was actually out of unions of tea- 
chers and students, groups to which the closest 
eco on today’s campuses are the student and 
aculty associations, that mediaeval universities 
were first formed. At Bologna, for example, the univ- 
ersity began when the students who were attracted 
there by the number of good teachers available in the 
area formed an association to protect themselves 
from economic exploitation by the towns-people and 
teachers. The teachers had to respond with their own 
union, and to insure its exclusiveness they invented 
examinations and degrees. These two societies cons- 
tituted the university, and the authorities of the 
larger society in which it flourished recognized and 
protected its autonomy. 

This complete academic autonomy did not last 
long, however. Nor could it have been expected to 
last. For universities inevitably became financially 
dependent on society more and more, and some inter- 
ference by society to protect its financial interests 
naturally followed. But such interference can coexist 
with a respect for the sovereignty of academics in 
the iatemial affairs of the university. Such has tradi- 
tionally been the case, for example, in Germany. The 
German university is no ideal; it is currently suffe- 
ring from many problems of its own, including an 
imbalance of power between faculty and student (for 
it was governed, until very recently, only by faculty, 
who elected the rectors annually from their own num- 
ber.) But at least the German university is governed 
by academics, and the German state, even though it 
owns all the universities in Germany and is their sole 
major source of financial support, cannot presume to 
interfere in their internal affairs. In fact, academic 
freedom of speech (though not, of course, of action) 
continued in Germany even throughout the Nazi regi- 
me, as I was surprised to hear Tien my colleagues 
there. 

This contrasts sharply with the extreme situation 
which has prevailed in North America for so long that 
many of us accept it as natural and inevitable. Teck: 
the internal structures of the universities themselves 
have been so constituted that all authority in a uni- 
versity derives through a hierarchy of appointed 
officers from a board of trustees or governors, after 
the model of a corporation. These trustees are by no 
means necessarily academics; they are almost always 
either Church authorities, or appointees of the state, 
or leaders of the business world - in short, represen- 
tatives of the social establishment as such. Nor can 
their appointed representatives, the so-called ‘‘admi- 
nistrators’’, be legitimately classified as academics, 


even though they are usually former academics. 
Originally, the predecessors of such officers were 
the authorities of the student and faculty associa- 
tions, but the modern dean is responsible not to the 
academic community, but to the external authority 
which hires him. Our universities, then, are not 
really autonomous academic societies; their internal 
government is controlled mee aust | by the social 
establishment. This fact has been disguised by the 
legal fiction identifying the university itself with 
the trustees. The legal names of the chartered insti- 
tutions are often ‘*The Trustees of X University’’ 
and the like, and the academics themselves are 
legally outsiders of the ‘university’. Students are 
viewed as customers who may only opt whether to 
buy, the price and product being determined by the 
administration; and professors are outside individuals 
who hire out their labors to the ‘university’. 

And yet, once the absurd argument which depends 
on the equivocation of policy-making and clerical 
‘‘administration’’ is eliminated, it is clear that the 
only contribution of the trustees and their adminis- 
trators to the academic community is financial. Since 
weneed society’s money, we are told, we must accept 
their paternal tutelage. 

So North America has made a mockery of the 
tradition of academic autonomy to which it pays lip- 
service andhas endangered the university’s Facil 
of criticism and reform. 

These functions of a university are crucial in any 
rationally ordered society. For only in the university 
can some members of a society stand aside from its 
actual operation to study and reflect upon the ideals 
and traditions on which it is based and the situations 
which prevail in it in reality. Such study will and 
should lead to a scrutinizing comparison between the 
ideals and the facts and even to a critical re-exami- 
nation of the ideals themselves. This is obviously 
not compatible with a system which gives the internal 
authority in the university to the very representatives 
of the establishment. It is not merely because they 
have the necessary time for study that academics can 
criticize, but even more importantly because they are 
(assuming academic freedom) free from the sanctions 
which bind others to the established order, such as 
those arbitrary economic powers with which capita- 
lism has evaded its own ideal of free speeth. To 
expect individuals so intimately identified with the 
established order as are university trustees and their 
‘fadministrators’’ to tolerate consistently such criti- 
cism in an institution which they govern is too great 
a demand on human nature, and one need only glance 
at the recent histories of such institutions as Berke- 
ley, St. John’s, The Catholic University of America, 
etc. and the long list of censured administrations in 
each issue of the American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin to know that this experiment has 
failed. i-_ 

The root of the problem is the dogma that financial 
support entails paternal control. One need not dwell 
on such hackneyed themes as the doctor-patient 
relationship to prove that this is not eae true; 
we have already seen a counterexample from such an 
unlikely source as Nazi Germany, and we could find 
many more in the free world. But we need not even 
seek out such foreign counterexamples; for there is 


now ample evidence to disprove the dogma right here 
in Canada. 

The major financial source for Canadian universi- 
ties today is the provincial government, not the 
boards of trustees or those whom they represent. The 
government, however, while exerting pressure on the 
universities in some matters, does respect their 
autonomy. The pressure is exercised from outside, 
not inside the university, and only in matters affec- 
ting the public domain. But if the provinces can 
assume financil responsibility without internal 
control, then the development of governmental finance 
has provided the sea indole necessary to shatter the 
dogma that financial support entails internal control. 
Of course, the government’s respect for university 
autonomy may stem in part from its confidence that 
the present university authorities, themselves repre- 
sentatives of the establishment, will not encourage 
radical criticism and reform. But this does not restore 
the financial dogma in principle, it merely entails 
that any movement for academic control of the univer- 
sities will have to exercise prudence in its relations 
with the provincial government. The dogma, at least 


as a dogma, is no longer tenable. 

Moreover, the governmental support of universities 
has undermined the trustees’ claim to authority even 
if the dogma is still assumed. For the trustees are no 
longer the financial foundation of the institutions 
they are governing. In the present situation, their 
sacrosanct ‘‘property rights’’ are, like the inherited 
privileges of a decadent feudal aristocracy whose 
erstwhile positive contributions have been more than 
justly recompensed, the remants of an obsolete 
social hierarchy. 


Faculty efforts to improve the situation were 
under way long before the currently expanding student 
movement. The American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP), when it was founded in the first 
half of this century, realized that academic freedom 
couldnever be secure until academic sovereignty had 
been won. The only immediate goals which the orga- 
nization hoped to attain in practice were more 
professional salaries for professors and some partial 
guarantees of academic freedom through policies 

continued on page 40 


FOOTNOTE TO GIACOMETTI 


Dozens of them, 
Erasures of theme. 
The wobbling pivot. 


Stakes in the ground 
Or dive overboard: 
Mudded wood 

Or broken turquoise: 
The spatial instant, 
Passion goes with, 
This biped all 


Moves with: 


Junked rind the wave; 
Bread, ceremony: 

She with her culling hands, 
Green pods. 


These figures of Giacometti 
Rooted in their foot 
Occupy too little space. 


ralph gustafson 


A CONVICTION: NOT FAR OFF SALAMIS 


Out of the sea-foam, Uranus’ spill: 
Aphrodite, 

Ankles 

Washed by dolphins’ turmoil. 
Not of marble, this, but 

What the gods do, 

Helios 

His burning team 

Behind the stabled hill: 
Leda 

Lovely with that occupation; 
Encumbered Zeus; 

Orithyia in the wind; 

Pitys 

Fucked by that country shag, 
To snowbent fir-tree 

Not yet changed. 


AESTHETICS A? DELPHI 


Her stray dress 
and sea-blue eyes 
askance 
(O Corinth-blue waters) 
her legs bare 
crotch for a fish-smelling youth 


Pythia, chewer of bay-leaves! 
a propoundment for you here 


a disturber from nearby /. os 
This at the meeting-place » eagles 
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SKYLER 


The small hand and thin 
wrist holding the flame 
burn hook from line, 


intent. 

At last, 

I’ve caught you, drawn to a point 
and not 

a flame at mid-day, daysun, 

so distracting with your light we see 
only the other, the 

Creation. Night 

cornered by these logs beyond 
the reach of lamplight swells, 
like history, colossal dark. 

An instant. 

Birdman, in some far 

place, crouched above your fire 


you burn 


small and solid 
against solid night: 


a boy bent on his work beneath 
adzed beams, the deer-head on the wall, 


old fishing hat. 


In summer, late. 


d. g. jones 
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“TF YOU'RE ENGLISH 


YOU GAN SAY 


WHAT THE HELL WHAT § 


THIS PROBLEM.” 
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LEVESQUE 


continued from page 16 


going to maintain strict control of 
activities in Quebec? 


LEVESQUE — When any independence 
movement comes to a head, for six 
months, a year, control is needed and 
naturally the government has to impo- 
se some regulations that are abnormal. 
The same applies in any country with 
internal troubles. England is under 
more restrictions now that Quebec 
could ever be subject to, because En- 
gland is ina period of financial crisis. 
England is sick and being sick 
requires more control, more taxes than 
ever imagined. So any country that 
has important serious doubler ita to 
clamp on controls once and awhile. 


GAMUT — Do you think actual demo- 


cracy is a valuable system? 


LEVESQUE — No, democracy right 
now ismore a word than a reality. We 
do have an acceptable form of politi- 
cal democracy, but ... for one thing, 
and we’ve belien fighting that for 
awhile in Quebec. On the federal le- 
velthere isthe Barbeau Report which 
has been gathering dust for two years. 
We should at least clean up the poli- 
tical part of democracy by requiring 
the parties to publish accounts of 
their income and expenditures in de- 
tail. They are the only type of 
enterprise in our society that don’t 
publish such reports for Christ’s sake 
Parties are the most important of all 
organizations: they can take over go- 
vernment, they can. decide about 
laws and taxes; but nobody calls 
forreports from them. Even charitable 
organizations have to publish finan- 


cial reports. Socially and economical- 
ly then we do not have democracy, 
and that we have to work at. Demo- 
cracy that means only voting means 
nothing. 


GAMUT — If ae bets doesn’t bring 
results, do you believe it will be 
necessary to adopt a certain kind 
of violence? 


LEVESQUE — No. I think one should 
not resort to violence until violence 
is imposed. In other words, as long 
as you do a democratic job of 
trying to convince people, and 
as long as nobody - in this case the 
fodstat government - stops you from 
doing that, there is no justification 
for violence. If we were ever stopped 
from doing a democratic job by exter- 
nal force, then it would be a different 
thing. 


GAMUT — What kind of a society do 


you want to build, socialistic or what? 


LEVESQUE — Capitalism, socialism, 
co-operatism, they are all broad terms 
and they change continually. You 
have to evaluate the terms by looking 
at Quebec as it is. Quebec’s is most- 
ly a poor population and they’re called 
French-Canadians; there is a rich 
minority that is English-speaking, but 
more and more they are losing owner- 
ship control. They are branch mana- 
gers for the Americans. And out of 
that, how can we see the future? 
Well, obviously, we need state inter- 
vention, which means that we’|l have 
a good dose of what you call socia- 
lism. If we wait for French-Canadian 
millionaries to come out - they are all 
more orless insignificant anyway - it 
wouldtake too long. So we need much 
government intervention economically, 


which means, up to a point, demo- 
cratic socialism. It does not mean we 
have to start scrapping this, that, and 
the other thing..., and American inte- 
rest. We need American capital, so 
why shouldn’t we respect it? There 
are lots of things to build and we 
don’t have to take away what they 
have already built, as long as they 
respect us. This might require legis- 
lation, but Americans can accept 
legislation on their investment if it 
doesn’t prevent that investment from 
flourishing. 

Now, co-operatives are an extre- 
aey important field that we have 
to develop as powerfully as we can. 
This is an economic sector where 
rs can participate. And in the 
inancial field, for example, the 
Caisses Populaires, there has already 
been a very big development. But 
there is very minimal development in 
the production and commercial sec- 
tors. They are still very weak. For 
instance, the Magasin Co-Operatif is 
still very weak because it has not 
hit the Montreal market, the biggest 
in Quebec. 


GAMUT — After seven or eight years, 
do you think the English Eandiltans 
will be able to integrate themselves 
easily into the Quebecois milieu? 


LEVESQUE — My aim is that the 
English-speaking minority in Quebec 
be, as you say, integrated. Integrated 
doesn’t necessarily mean assimilated, 
because they can remain what they 
are, they can keep their basic rights. 
Integrated means that upward social 
mobility in Quebec will require a 
working knowledge of French. Right 
now the tradition is that if you want 
to go up in the world, you’ll have to 
learn the minority language; other- 
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wise, you stay where you are, in 
most fields anyway. This should be 
reversed; it will take at least a 
pencies though. And once this is 
one, integration will come in a much 
more natural way; it will be the thing 
‘to do’, to learn and to use French. 
This does not mean you cannot re- 
min an English-speaking citizen. 


GAMUT — Do you thinkit is possible 
to overcome the fear of ‘rocking the 
boat? that is, will this concept of 
presenting a whole new society 
scare many, many people? 


LEVESQUE — One way or another, 
you will always have people that are 
scared of any change. In this case, 
we will scare a lot of people and 
many of them will feel ne need to 
escape. That’s too bad but as lon 
as ouractions are done in a Sytlived 
way youcan do nothing about nervous 
wrecks. They had better get out. 


GAMUT — What would be your fo- 
reign policy towards the United 
States and France? 


LEVESQUE — Well, you can’t figure 
out a foreign policy with regards to 
just two nations, but obviously the 
U.S. and France would be the two 
most important clients of any kind of 
Quebec foreign policy. Basically we 
should opt out of any kind of military 
alliance: more specifically, NATO 
and NORAD; we can’t afford them 
for one thing and for another, they 
are silly. Secondly, we should get 
out of the British Commonwealth and 
enter some French-Commonwealth. It 
is just as normal for us to be in a 
French-Commonwealth as for English 
Canada to be in an English Common- 
wealth. At the United Nations - or 
anywhere - we should adopt a role 
more or less comparable to Ireland 
or Sweden. In other words, that of a 
small power, a non-power, the role 
of a small country always aiming for 
peace, and if possible mediating in 
negotiations between big power 
blocks, helping the UN to cover more 
and more responsibilities for mankind. 


GAMUT — Would Quebec need a mili- 


tary organization? 


LEVESQUE — One thing is for sure, 
we would need some sort of transi- 
tionary military organization. We 
must recuperate the Royal 22nd, 
probably a few squadrons, that is, 
what’s left of the Collége Militaire 
de St.-Jean, Bagotville, St.-Hubert, 
Val-Cartier. So, for a transition pe- 


riod, we would need modest, very 
small, but very real, military forces, 
the whole idea being that we could 
keep it down to Sack a size that it 
could be used for peace keeping 
operations. 


GAMUT — What type of discussions 
would transpire between Canada and 
Quebec regarding foreign policy 
specifically once Quebec had achie- 
ved independence? 


LEVESQUE — Two countries as 
neighbors can have - and I think it’s 
mere common sense - joint economic 
panies with eat advantages. 


n other words, the basic reason for 
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What if things don’t proceed rapidly 
enough, what will you do if there are 
some serious delays? 


LEVESQUE — We would just keep 
on going, that’s all. We have made a 
projection of how we think things 
will move. You try to calculate as 
best you can. According to our cal- 
culations, if we do a good job - and 
that’s a big IF - but if we do a good 
job politically, we should be the offi- 
cial opposition in Quebec inside of 
two elections. This means normally 
anywhere between four to six years 
from now. 


GAMUT — With the election of Tru- 


“I think the M.I.S. objective of having all children from all 
ethnic origins going to the same school is the exact opposite of 


racism’’, 


**,.the M.I.S. does not have political aspirations as a party. 
This question of the future of Quebec, of the future of the culture 
and language of Quebec, is over and above party politics. The 
interests of political parties as a whole are not the same as the 
interests of the nation as a whole’’. 


“‘..the M.S. is a group of citizens, many of them having no 
experience in this type of organization, but citizens who are wil- 
ling to work and do things. Think this is what is new with move- 
ments such as the M.L.S., that for once citizens have tried to take 
things into their own hands, seeing the authorities are neglecting 


their best interests’’. 


an economic association on Quebec’s 
part is that it would help us over the 
transition period; it would help us 
get off our feet without too many 
problems. It’s also a trend of the 
future, it seems, so why not start on 
the right foot. As far as Ontario 
especially andthe rest of Canada are 
canoe, they can keep their mar- 
ket in Quebec. If they do lose it, 
they are finished economically. But 
Quebec and Canada could have 
differing foreign policies and quite 
a few other differences in fact. 
Everything doesn’t have to be 
merged. 


GAMUT — Youhave said that in 1973 
you would be the official opposition. 


deau, do you think that English 


Canada has thrown in its last card? 


LEVESQUE — Heis just another card 
in a political situation and that’s the 
way it comes out. He could die six 
months from now - as we all can - and 
they will find someone else. Basical- 
ly, what is happening is a change in 
society, and Mr. Tradoae is a more or 
less superficial, as | am, a_superfi- 
cial and very mortal expression of 
that change. The change will go on 
with or without Mr. Trudeau, with or 
without myself, with or without any- 
one else. As one man once told me, 
the cemetery is full of irreplaceable 
people, and the world goes on. Fin 
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this 3 
preparation ee 
contains 

no 

scheduled 


poison 


photo essay by J ohn Max 


in deadly combat of 


destructive copulation. 


in deadly combat of 
destructive copulation. 


locked in 
in holy 
battle deadlock . 


a mouse has just died in 
my piano. i believe she 
entered there to give 
birth 

but was killed instead by 
the hammer strokes, 


...and then they invented 


a God 


to make the hatred of 
life logical. 
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Shhh 


will 

every body 
listen 
please 


will the animals 
stop 
HOWLING 


please 


will time 


call off 


its ultrasonic dogs 


PLEASE 


kiss me with your teeth 


kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 


kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 
kiss 


me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 


me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 
me 


kiss me 


with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 


with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
with your teeth 
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i once wrote a hundred-foot poem in a snowstorm... 


hiding her breasts under a mother’s heart 
she met the savage judge 

creamcheesed 

sharing 


hunger 
getting hungry 
and violent 


taking her 
getting nothing 


in the insanity factory 


breeding children 
and foul smells 


perpetuating conquest 
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ever 
since 

i 
started 
using 
that 
greasy 
kid 
stuff 


my 
head 
keeps 
slipping 
out 

of 
sight 


you are my leather and my honey 
my yellow roses 

my electric chair 

my drum drill sweat and my thistle 


| love you 


Each morning he got up and wrote 

like a god or like a demon 

piles of pages that were worthless 

but that permitted him to light a fire 

in order to continue writing through the night. 


He’ll be nothing but a man. 
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blueprint for the ruture > 


A host of today’s dominant trends - the rate of 
growth of populations, of information, of inventions, 
of electric power, of our capacity to kill - represent 
the accelerating change of our environment brought 
about by topliat science and technology. 

And over the thousands of years of man’s develop- 
ment from hunter to nomad to farmer to early city 
dweller, the customs of the father for the most part 
served equally well over the life span of his son. 
The invention of type and the introduction of the 
scientific method is the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies laid the base, in Western cultures, for some 
fundamental social changes. Leisurely integrated 
rural and town communities became increasingly 
fragmented into specialized societies committed to 
industrialization. Until recently, however, the basic 

atterns of family, school, church and government 
have held intact under the onslaught of technology. 

The gap between technological and social change 
represents the difference between the demands on us 
for adaption and our developed capacity to adapt. It 
is a measure of the increasing stress, anxiety, fear 
and violence that we must live with. A critical fact 
of our time is that this gap is widening - and ata 
geometric rate. There are signs that we may be past 
the midpoint of the logistic growth of technology, but 
it seems likely we will face mounting stresses with 
their progeny of violence for at least several more 

ecades. 


Mutliplying the stresses of a runaway technology 
are those of overcrowding. World-wide, people are 
jamming themselves into the cities. They spend more 
and more of their time struggling with the problems 
of congestion. The world’s population is currently 
increasing at the rate of 190,000 people every day. 
High speed transportation and instantaneous global 
communications ensure that wherever these people 
are born their problems will become our problems. 

Marshall McLuhan has commented that our elec- 
tric age has compressed us into a global village. 
Kenneth Boulding has proposed an even more useful 
model in pointing out that our world is being rapidly 
transformed into a ‘‘space ship’’ society. In a space 
ship everything has to be recycled and every member 
of the crew has to find a place for himself within 
this cycle. To the Canadian and American in parti- 
cular, the transition from what Boulding calls the 
‘cowboy economy”’ of exploitation and pollution to 
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the ‘space man economy”’ of extreme conservation of 
both things and people will call for some major 
changes in habits and attitudes. 

So long as groups with differing customs were 
separated by plenty of space they managed to coe- 
xist reasonably well. When overlapping occurred the 
strong used superior force to either annihilate or 
assimilate those with different habits and attitudes. 
Increasing members and the movement of peoples has 
led to a succession of ever more frequent and des- 
tructive outbreaks of violence - riots, revolutions 
and wars. In the first twenty years after Hiroshima, 
the Pentagon has tabulated forty ‘‘minor’’ wars and 
civil wars, 

There is some reason to hope however that the 
bankruptcy of coercion is beginning to be recognized 
by mankind worldwide. Not only is coercion bankrup- 
ted by weapons of total annihilation but also by the 
demands of effective industrialization. Industriali- 
zation can only prosper when both knowledge and 
cooperation are increasing. If our space ship society 
is to survive, let alone develop, we must master the 
techniques of cooperation. For our space ship crew 
to keep the craft operative it is necessary for us all 
to love one other. The minimum requirement is that 
we learn how to respect each another. Here the word 
‘learn’? must be emphasized, for respecting another 
person, particularly a person from a different culture, 
is a very demanding learning process. 

The issue is clear. We stand at a hinge of history. 
Whether or not man survives as a species probably 
depends upon whether or not we can, within the next 
twenty years, make a substantial jump in our ability 
to respect one another. In short, the key to our des- 
tiny at this time is ‘‘respect’’. 


When our ancestors swung down from the trees 
some 15,000,000 years ago, they began to undergo a 
series of transformations that led from forest ape, to 
ground ape, to territorial ape to cultural ape. The 
main argument of Desmond Morris’ ‘‘The Naked Ape’’ 
is that we have to understand and respect these ori- 
gins of our programming, which still play a dominant 
role in our behavior, if we are to have a hope of using 
our recently developed intelligence to survive and 
to realize our as yet largest untapped human poten- 
tials. 

If our survival depends on making a leap in our 
capacity to cooperate within the next twenty years 
and if our cultural programming determined not only 
how we cooperate but even more important, whether 
we cooperate, then somehow we must find ways of 
alerting peoples world-wide to the imperative ‘‘res- 
pect each other or die’. We must further develop 
means of describing and teaching the critical features 
of differing cultural patterns so it will become possi- 
ble for us to learn how to respect them. 

Through learing how to subdivide elements we 
have developed atomics and gained access to infini- 
ties of energies. Through learning how to relate the 
elements of electrical circuitry we created electronics 
and infinities of ways by which men can now contact 
and relate to one another. Now there is a desperate 
need for us to learn how to relate the elements of our 


‘ 


behavior, our attitudes and create a cultural atomics. 
By doing so we may reasonably expect to open up 
infinities of ways by which men can learn how to coo- 
perate and grow together. 

The beginnings of nuclear physics centered on the 
most exotic - the most obvious of radioactive mate- 
rials. It was through studying these extremes that 
Rutherford, the Curies and other pioneers were able 
to discern the critical differences that had to be 
taken into account to release the power of the atom. 
In a similar fashion, the pioneers of cultural atomics - 
the cultural anthropologists - have worked out some 
of the fundamental principles of attitudes from their 
observation of exotic cultures. At this point we must 
look to our international development programs for the 
basic materials and support for effective work in cul- 
tural atomics. It is in our assistance to African and 
Asian countries in particular that we may expect to 
gain the critical cultural insights - insights that we 
in Canada could immediately apply to achieving a 
creative synergy between our two great cultures, 


The situation today is strikingly comparable to 
that which existed at the beginning of World War II. 
Then the problem that preoccupied the minds of the 
men of the free world was to wipe out as quickly as 
possible the darkening strain of tyranny spreading 
from the alliance of the dictator states. The war was 
engaged and the solution rested in the mobilization 
of overwhelming physical forces. The exclamation 
mark that terminated the war was created by a consor- 
tium of physical scientists and technologists in a 
crash program that included the bomb. Today we face 
an even greater threat to our survival in the escala- 
tion of populations, expectations and nuclear weapons. 

Then existed the potential of a solution in the 
minds of theoretical physicists and a developed pool 
of high talent manpower in science and technology. 
Now we have the potential of a solution in the emer- 
ging theories of the life and social sciences. We also 
have a considerable body of talented men and women 
in these sciences of man, many of them on this con- 
tinent. In addition, we have available, the capacity 
of reaching hundreds of millions of people simul- 
taneously. 

For a fraction of the cost of the Manhattan Project, 
we could bring together a group of this talent to 
design and operate a cultural reactor capable of 
transforming the attitudes of hostility to those of 
cooperation. Such a facility could serve not only as an 
advanced centre for research and trainging in cultural 
atomics but also as a meeting place for international 
symposia and meetings to deal with the great social 
problems of our time. 

The specifications for such a cultural reactor 
would probably include, amongst other features, the 
following: 

- a a aititie FORM, both external and internal, 
capable of communicating to peoples everywhere the 
spirit of cooperation, interdependence and reverence 
for life; 

- an interior design that was esthetically delight- 
ful, yet culturally neutral. Such a non-prejudical 
context would allow peoples from most cultures to 
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adapt relatively easily yet be kept aware of the diffe- 
rences between their own and other occupants’ habits 
and attitudes; 

- a profusion of plant life to serve as constant 
reminders of the necessity of using biological rather 
than mechanical analogies in communication and 
problem solving; 

- a variety of opportunities for both individual and 
group physical activities. These would provide both 
for outlets for negative energies and occasions for 


learing the principles and techniques of attitude 
recognition and change; 


- an operations amphitheatre that would make it 
possible for global problems to be visualized as a 
whole. What is visualized here is a social planning 
counterpart to the military operations room in the 
NORAD command centre in Colorado or the manned 
spacecraft centre in Houston, Texas. 

- video-tape-television studios for the attitude 
training of specialists being prepared for assistance 
roles in international development. The videotape 
recorder with its fast feedback will become a major 
tool of cultural atomics; 

- Supporting systems including computer facilities, 
television and film studios, libraries, art department 
and environment design laboratory; 

- living, dining, lounge, kitchen, maintenance and 
administration facilities, 


The project needs its General Groves - a practical 
administrator of outstanding breadth of imagination 
and experience. It needs its Oppenheimer to coordina- 
te the creative work of the consortium. It needs finane 
cial backing and the moral support of both industry 
and international agencies and governments. It is a 
project that can be brought into reality in less than 
three years, 

Canada is centrally located on the global air-ocean 
map. We have access to the huge information, material 
and manpower resources of the United States. The 
combination of our intimate understanding of American 
culture and power and our bicultural makeup make us 
a natural mediator and advisor to friends both next 
door and abroad. 

Here lies our unique opportunity. We need a uni- 
fying vision and a special area of excellence that all 
Canadians can take pride in. The bicultural conflict 
that currently preoccupies us is in reality one of our 
potentially greatest assets in international affairs. 
The resolution of this conflict can serve as a pattern 
for the achievement of cultural autonomy throughout 
the world. The establishment of Canada as a leader 
in research in cultural atomics and international 
development could give both French and English a 
mutual goal that would help them to transcend their 
conflicting attitudes. 

We are privileged to accupy a critical role at this 
point inhistory. The rising flood of disintegration and 
violence calls for a response of the proper scale, 
We cannot afford to waste time with limited bailing 
activities however well intentioned, 


James McCay is a Canadian author, chemical 
engineer and management consultant. 
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regarding tenure and due process of dismissals, but 
no one was so foolish as to believe that academic 
freedom could be guaranteed without academic 
sovereignty. 

Administrations naturally presented their most 
unbending attitude on this key issue, however, and 
the American professional organization gradually 
succumbed. In recent years they have allowed the 
matter of academic sovereignty to pass quietly into 
oblivion, replacing their efforts toward it with the 
more limited goal of greater faculty participation in 
university government within the existing framework. 

The Canadian Association of University Teachers 
(CAUT) seems to be dominated by a perhaps even 
more conservative element. Despite such gross vio- 
lations of academic freedom as that perpetrated this 
fall at New Brunswick, they have usually refrained 
from the American association’s standard reprisal 
(rather mild, considering that it is their ultima ratio) 
of censuring delinquent administrations. No signifi- 
cant progress should be expected from such an 
organization on the national level, though on local 
levels there are some comparatively militant faculty 
associations. 

Student activists sometimes account for this 
faculty conservatism by assuming that professors, 
who are older, established in their jobs, and respon- 
sible for their families, have ‘‘sold their souls’’ to 
the establishment. But the economic status of the 
professors, compared with that of other professionals, 
is still far from enviable. The real cause of faculty 
apathy is, in my opinion, an attitude which has itself 
been fostered by and is adapied perfectly to their 
present position at the bottom level within the power 
structure. 

If I may borrow a very apt phrase from a well- 
known producer of dairy products, I should like to 
describe this attitude as one of ‘‘contented cows’’. 
Those who have it are literally kept and milked by 
the external authority governing the university, and 
are content to continue this way, living in an illusio- 
nary idealism and having no desire to accept the 
responsibilities which would accompany the restora- 
tion of their due authority. An institution builds them 
facilities, provides them with books, and places some 
students in front of them, and they proceed to fulfill 
their function, blissfully oblivious of such circums- 
tances as, e.g., that the administration may be 
refusing to allow left-wing organizations to recruit 
on campus and encouraging right-wing ones to do so 
at the very moment when political pluralism is being 
preached in the classrooms. 

The most insidious rationalisation in this attitude 
is its pseudo-professionalism. This aspect may be 
illtstrated by the AAUP’s statement on faculty 


strikes in the June 1968 issue of the AAUP Bulletin 
and by the article on the same topic by Prof. Sanford 
H. Kadish in the same issue. Kadish maintains that 
professors, since they, as ‘‘professionals’’, enjoy a 
privileged autonomy in return for which they render 
society a service, should be sufficiently dedicated 
to the service in question so that they will not strike 
simply in their own interests, even to change unjus- 
tly low salaries. It does not occur to him that by 
refusing to strike inhis own interests in such matters 
he is enabling society to prolong a situation which 
causes the teaching talent in younger generations to 
reject academic careers for more lucrative ones. This 
kind of ‘‘dedication’? goes hand in hand with the 
contented cow attitude. It restricts itself to the 
immediate tasks in the classroom and the library, 
ignoring the relationship of that classroom and that 
library with the world beyond their walls. When harsh 
realties such a& the fact that professors in North 
America today simply do not have the privileged 
autonomy of a profession intrude, Kadish avoids them 
with rationalisations like the equation of clerical 
with policy-making administration and an imaginary 
optimism that the proper relationships between his 
profession and society have been worked out satis- 
factorily even though they are still being violated 
repeatedly. 


Student activists often feel that their own move- 
ment, too, is accomplishing too little too late. But 
the gains which it has made, especia!ly in Canada, 
in only a few years, compare very favorably with the 
speed of the faculty movement. The very internal 
political organization of student governments in 
Canada is tremendously advanced over that in the 
U.S., and even the minimal student representation on 
university senates which has been won would have 
been viewed as Utopian not long ago. 

Nevertheless, the weakness as well as the 
strength of the student movement can be seen by 
contrasting its methods with those of the professors. 
The students represent the opposite extreme from the 
contented cows. Their activities always center on the 
“‘crisis’’, the climactic confrontation, the drastic 
action. This is natural, not only because of their age, 
but also because the only way in which a population 
which is provided with no satisfactory channels of 
effective protest can finally express itself is through 
such revolutionary means. Some agitztion was a 
necessary means to get serious trends toward change 
off the ground; at times only crises can awaken a 
society to its problems. But a movement totally 
dependent on crises (and even sudden, emotionally 
pitched all day ‘‘stud sessions”? are psychological 
crises) risks sterility because of its inherent irregu- 


larity and the reactions it provokes. Student leaders 


often find that they must manipulate their followers 


into artificially-timed new crises to maintain their 
participation in later steps, and this, when it is 
perceived, causes increased hostility among admi- 
nistrators and, among the students, an alienation 
from their own leaders which ends in apathy. 

There is the same problem with regard to the use 
of force or of measures which are, under the laws 
of the present establishment, illegal. Such measures 
go hand in hand with the crisis system; and they, 
too, while often necessary to gain preliminary 
concessions, can later cause only violent repression. 
I am not defending the ‘‘law and order’? argument 
which finds even passive infractions by students 
violent while excusing incredible excesses of police 
brutality as ‘‘necessary’’. The use of force can, 
if the circumstances justify it, be a just and neces- 
sary means for innovating forces as well as 
preservational ones, and the total eclipse of aca- 
demic sovereignty in our society is surely a sufficient 
justification. But the harsh reality for such unpro- 
ductive members of society as academics is that 
the present authority, if only because of the 
overwhelming power for violence on which it is 
itself based, can only be changed by being convinced, 
i.e. by being re-educated. And for that task, the 
faculty methods seem better adaptable. 


The two segments of the academic community 
could, in fact, provide excellent complements for 
each other in their movements. The criticisms, 
often just in both cases, levelled against students 
for rashness, extremism, and instability, and against 
professors for procrastination, complacency, and 
immobility could be remedied if the two could work 
together against their common enemy. But it is 
equally unrealistic to imagine that the establishment 
can be led to accept fundamental changes either 
by the (typically professorial) AAUP’s method of 
handing institutions good grades for good salaries 
or by the (typically adolescent) student activists’ 
method of simple disobedience alone. 

Unfortunately, student and faculty: movements, 
even in universities where they are both active, 
are often far from presenting a united front. They 
are satisfied to each pursue their own goals in 
friendly (and sometimes hostile) neglect of each 
other, and they may even connive with the adminis- 
tration against each other for their own short-range 
gains. There are obvious reasons for this. The 
university, as we have seen, began with the opposi- 
tion of students and teachers, and there will always 
be friction between them. Still, those in either 
group who are serious-minded academics should 
understand that the control of university authority 
by outside financial interests is a far more serious 
problem. They should then unite their efforts to 
remedy that problem. 


Such a union will presuppose a re-examination 
of their respective goals. They can no longer strive 
for a simple increase in their own roles in the 
existing university power structure; they must strive 
for a new structure which will respect their own need 
for sovereignty in their internal affairs vis-a-vis 
each other, a consideration for which the present 
power structure, with its universal centralized 
authority, is not adapted. First, administrative 
officers must be made internal university authorities, 
elected by and responsible to the academics, rather 
than to the representatives of the outside social 
establishment. And the elective system must be 
based not on a one-man one-vote basis, but on a 
principle of confederation between the two indepen- 
dent academic groups. But merely reforming the 
method of selecting officers will not be enough. 
Many administrative offices as they now exist would 
be anomalous in a democratic university. Presidents 
and deans, for example, now often hold final autho- 
rity in powers which they have usurped from 
departments, professors, or students, such as the 
adjustment of grades, the hiring of new faculty, 
the granting of degrees, etc. Some offices, which 
depend entirely on usurped powers, must cease to 
exist (the work of deans of students, for example, 
should revert to the student associations). The others 
must be weakened, while the senate, after becoming 
entirely an elective body, must become the real 
authority in the university, rather than a mere advi- 
sory board to an autocratic president. 

Like the dean of students, the traditional 
“‘chairman’’, often more honestly called a ‘‘depart- 
ment head’’, holds an office based mostly on usurped 
powers. (One often consults the chairman alone to 
obtain the ‘‘opinion of the department’’, for example.) 
Most of his powers concern professorial affairs, such 
as the assignment of courses to professors; these 
must revert to his faculty’s majority, as determined 
in regular departmental meetings, in which the 
“‘chairman’’ will act as precisely that and no more. 
Others, in which students should have a voice, must 
be ceded to departmental student-faculty liaison 
associations. 

As for boards of trustees, they must cease to exist 
as the supreme authority of the university, replaced 
by the senate. They may then legitimately function as 
representatives to the university of the financial sour- 
ces on which it depends (that is, of course, in those 
cases in which it still does depend on the sources 
they represent). Once they are restricted to this, their 
proper function, there will be neither the need nor the 
right for either students or faculty to be members 
of them. 


Dr. Jope is a classics professor at Loyola 


College, Montreal. 


Your children are not your children. 

They are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 
They come through but not from you, 

And though they are with you yet they belong not to you. 


You may give them your love, you but not from you, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, which you cannot visit, 
not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make them like you, 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday. 

You are the bows from which your children as living arrows are sent forth. 

Let your bending in the archer’s hand be for gladness. 


kahlil gibran 
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